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Pottery Is so widespread and so familiar that we are apt
to forget that it is merely a luxury. Many savages manage
very well without it, and our own Saxon and Norman
ancestors made little use of it, using instead vessels of wood,,
leather or horn. The uses of pottery vary greatly. We use
it chiefly for serving food and drink, but savages use gourds
or horns for this purpose^ and use their pots for cooking,
milking,, and carrying water. Yet not merely are the forms of
pot everywhere much the same, but so are its decoration.
The swastica pattern, for example^ is found on pots, mostly
of a primitive type3 from various areas in five continents.

Many of the earliest pottery objects are not vessels, but
beads and figurines,, and it is possible that the potter's art
was originally developed as a means of making such objects,
and that the original pots were imitations of bronze vessels.

As we noted above, among savages who do not know the
wheel5 the making of pottery is almost entirely confined to
women. This has led many writers to conclude that the ait
must have been discovered by women3 but this by no means
follows. The sewing-machine^ the electric iron, and the
vacuum cleaner are used almost entirely by women, but they
were not invented by women. It is, as Havelock ElHs says
(Man and Woman^ p. 408)3 men, not women, who invent
labour-saving devices for the home. It would seem that
a magico-religious dogma confines pre-wheel pottery to
womens just as a similar dogma confined pre-plough agricul-
ture to women. This fact, if fact it is, affords another
argument for the view that pottery formed part of the great
corn-growing complex which was diffused from the Near or
Middle East at the dawn of the food-producing era, perhaps
in the fifth millennium. B.C.

Anyhow, we are pretty safe in concluding with Harrison
(op. cit., p. 26) that it is probable that

*the discoveries leading to the shaping and firing into